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we can easily see that tu refers to recubans3 and
patulae to fagi, though the related words are separated
from one another by the intervention of several others.
But if we translate the line literally into English,
TityruS) thou of spreading reclining under the shade beech,
GEdipus himself could not make sense of it, because
there is no difference in termination to assist us in
tracking out the meaning. In the same way Milton's
exquisite translation of Horace, " Who now enjoys thee,
credulous all gold/' etc., can only be interpreted by
aid of the original. We may dissent when he goes on
to denounce " the prolixness, constraint, and monotony
of modern languages." Yet it would be as unfair to
estimate the scientific value of these speculations by
the accumulated achievements of modern philologists,
as to sneer at his essay on the Imitative Arts or at
Burke's treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful, because
Lessing has helped inferior men to see so much
further.